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THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

BEFORE undertaking to answer any questions concerning 
the freedom or determination of the will, we must first 
know what this will is. In discussions of this kind, as in 
others, much confusion is caused by the absence of a clear and 
well-defined conception of the disputed terms. It will, there- 
fore, be profitable to enter into a psychological study of volition 
before attempting to solve problems of greater significance. 

In studying the will, most writers begin by examining 
actions. The simplest movements are taken to be the ground- 
work of the more complicated, purposive acts. The develop- 
ment of such movements is pursued either through the life of 
the entire animal world or through the life of the individual. 
Such an investigation is supposed to throw light upon the 
origin and growth of volition. The simplest assumption here 
is, that wherever there is movement, there is, in some form or 
other, will. Or the supposition is, that voluntary acts are the 
outgrowth of automatic or spontaneous, i.e., involuntary move- 
ments. But, inasmuch as will is a psychical phenomenon, its 
presence cannot be inferred from the existence of movements 
alone, since these may possibly occur without being preceded 
by a psychical element. It is perfectly safe to assert that the 
simplest organisms have the power of liberating motion without 
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being excited by external stimuli, but this fact alone will not 
permit us to conclude that so-called spontaneous or automatic 
acts are produced by anything other than internal physiological 
changes. The reasons, however, for drawing this conclusion 
are obvious. It is found upon examining our own conscious- 
ness that certain inner, active impulses are followed by external 
movements. Reasoning, then, by analogy, we assume the 
presence of a psychical side to the lowest movements. Though 
this may be the case, as Wundt holds, it is a fact not suffi- 
ciently established to serve as the basis for any theory. Bain 
and Preyer would consider such actions to be due to the 
discharge of ganglionic energy. Another way of attributing 
to these elementary movements a corresponding psychical 
activity would be on a metaphysical hypothesis of monism 
and parallelism. Physiologically they would be the results of 
liberated energy ; psychically there would correspond to them 
an inner activity. 

We must, however, as far as possible, avoid the conscious or 
unconscious acceptance of any metaphysical hypothesis that 
may vitiate our reasoning. The study of movements as such 
can in no way teach us anything concerning volition, unless we 
silently accept some theory of willing. It will be safer, 
therefore, to omit the consideration of the most elementary 
actions, until we have determined from within what volition is, 
and whether it is a fundamental phenomenon of consciousness 
or not. Perhaps the results obtained may allow us to regard 
spontaneous, instinctive, and impulsive actions as will-acts, but 
until their psychical side has been discovered in our own 
consciousness, nothing can be said of them in this respect. If 
these lower movements are found to be manifestations of the 
will, they may be arranged according to their complexity, and 
viewed as different stages in the development of the objective 
side of volition. For the present, I think it best to avoid 
assumptions and to restrict myself to the inner phase of will. 

In volition, as it is generally understood, we have present in 
consciousness an idea of the end of an action and a desire to 
realize that end. In the simplest will-acts, as, for example, 
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when I will to move my arm, there is present the idea of the 
effect to be reached, and a feeling that such an effect is desired 
by me. In these simple cases there is no feeling of either 
physical or psychical activity. The action follows upon the 
idea and the favorable attitude of consciousness towards it 
without any effort. Only when the movement requires great 
physical exertion is it attended with a feeling of effort, which, 
however, is due to the intense muscular tension caused by the 
individual's expectation of a severe task. The feeling is not 
one of psychical activity. If this feeling of effort were the 
feeling of psychical activity, we should have more psychical 
activity in the one case than in the other, and I fail to see why 
it should require a greater psychical activity to will to raise my 
arm than to will to move the universe. This feeling of effort 
is invariably due to physical causes. 

Let us proceed to a more complicated case of willing. On 
a cold day I am sitting in a cosy room. The time comes for 
me to take my outing. I think of the icy winds sweeping over 
the mountains, of the huge snow-drifts blocking the country 
roads, and of the tediousness of walking around alone. With 
this prospect I contrast the agreeable warmth of the room and 
the quiet pleasure to be derived from finishing an article for 
the Philosophical Review. On the other hand, the fore- 
knowledge of the deleterious consequences of my sedentary 
life weighs heavily upon me. And so I finally decide to put 
on my coat and go. I say it has required quite an effort to 
make up my mind. According to some psychologists I am 
here directly conscious of psychical activity. And this is 
true in so far as I am conscious of the effects of this activity. 
I wander from one idea to another, am swayed, now in this 
direction, now in that, until at last by an effort my attention 
seems to rivet itself upon one idea which hereupon gains the 
victory. Now the content of this feeling of effort consists, as 
Miinsterberg has shown, of a sensation of tension of certain 
muscles of the brows, eyes, throat, and chest. It is not a 
feeling of the psychical activity itself, but in my opinion a 
feeling of the effects of this inner action. From these effects 
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we immediately infer the existence of the psychically active 
cause. 

We have then, in this process of volition, two distinct stages ; 
first, a concentration of the attention upon certain ideas, which 
is a will-act as well as any other ; secondly, concentration of 
the attention upon one of them to the exclusion of all others. 
Then the ideas of the first movements necessary to realize the 
volition arise, and are realized. Psychical action may be 
inferred to be present, not only in the state antecedent to the 
movement, but also in the original state of attention. In fact, 
the idea itself is a psychical action. Ideas are not mere 
pictures passing before a being called consciousness, but this 
being itself is action. Wherever we have an idea we may 
assume psychical activity, or will, or apperception as Wundt 
terms it. But it must not be forgotten that we know this 
activity only through its effects, that it is not something of which 
we are immediately conscious. The assertion of the existence 
of such an apperceptive power or spontaneous mental activity 
is based on an immediate inference. According to Wundt 1 
and his pupils, 2 however, we are immediately conscious of it. 
But in the first place, introspection fails to reveal any other 
feelings than those caused by the tension of certain muscles. 
In the second place the maintenance of such a feeling of inner 
activity is on a priori grounds untenable. How can we feel 
pure psychical activity ? According to Wundt himself, every 
psychical state has its corresponding physical basis. What 
physiological basis could a feeling of psychical activity have ? 
Besides, if this consciousness of volition is the being aware of 
inner impulsiveness, and not of its effects merely,' how comes 
it to be absent in ideation, which is going on continually ? 
Why is it that we are never conscious of such activity in the 
general current of thought ? How could we ever think of 
being conscious of a change in the intensity of the will, unless 
this manifested itself in its effects ? When you talk about the 

1 Wundt, Physiologische Psychologie. 

3 Kiilpe, Die Lehre vom Willen in der neuen Psychologie. Phil. Studien, vol. 
v, 2. Fouillee also holds this view. Cf. Le sentiment de feffort, Revue Philos. 
1890. 
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intensity of inner action in this way, you are making a material 
substance out of it. Now in order to have something on the 
physiological side corresponding to this inner impulsiveness, 
Wundt originally assumed the existence of outgoing nervous 
currents felt in consciousness as innervation feelings. This 
would furnish us with a physical basis for the feeling of 
activity. It has, however, I believe, been conclusively shown 
that there are and can be no such innervation feelings, 1 and 
Wundt himself has abandoned the theory. 

In short, we have no immediate consciousness of inner 
activity. We have a consciousness of its effects, and immedi- 
ately infer the existence of a psychical activity corresponding 
to these effects. That consciousness is impulsive, is an 
inference. This by no means implies that consciousness is a 
mere passive spectator. "The existence of consciousness 
itself is, indeed," as Hoffding, agreeing with Wundt, states, 
"due to volitional activity," or to what Wundt calls appercep- 
tion-attention-will. Will, then, is this psychical activity. 
Wherever there is such inner activity, whether it be in ideation 
or in a more complicated state of choosing, we have will. It 
is immaterial whether such will-action manifests itself in 
external movement. Since, however, man is an active being, 
most volitions find expression in external acts. 

Now, judging from our own impulsive and instinctive acts, 
we may assume the presence of will in the corresponding 
movements of lower organisms. How the will in any case 
produces such movements is a mystery. Yet these movements 
form the material for more developed manifestations of will. 
Lotze, Bain, and Preyer err in holding that voluntary actions 
are developed from will-less ones. It is true, the more compli- 
cated acts grow out of the simplest ones, but these are will- 
acts also. From the mere passive motion of my arm and the 
kinaesthetic sensation arising therefrom I could never discover 
that I have control over my limbs. It is only because an 
action followed upon a will-act that I gain such knowledge. 
But how psychical activity is at all able to produce an external 

1 See James, Psychology, Miinsterberg, Die Willenshandlung. 
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movement, be it ever so simple, is a matter altogether beyond 
our knowledge. In fact, this question presents a problem 
involving all the difficulties implied in the problem of interac- 
tion between mental and physical states. All that we can say 
is that such movements actually take place, without attempting 
to discuss the how. Whether the movement be an insig- 
nificant, purposeless motion, occasioned by a psychical state, 
or the most complicated act performed by a skilled workman, 
is all one. 

According to Bain the higher will-acts are evolved from 
simple will-less acts. Fortuitous movements are first made, 
which, besides giving rise to certain kinaesthetic sensations, 
are accompanied by either pleasurable or painful feelings. 
The images of all these sensations are preserved. Afterwards 
the reproduction of these images is sufficient to guide the 
nervous powers into their necessary channels. The idea of a 
movement arises in consciousness ; it arouses all those sensa- 
tions originally attendant upon the movements ; if the idea is 
associated with a pleasurable feeling the movement will be exe- 
cuted again. A voluntary act is, then, one preceded by a 
kinaesthetic sensation, plus pain or pleasure, forming the 
motive of the movement. The kinaesthetic sensation directs 
the will, while pleasurable or painful feeling arouses it to action. 

Now if Bain would grant that the simplest movements of an 
organism are psychically conditioned, there would be but a 
verbal difference between him and Wundt, due to their 
respective conceptions of what a voluntary act really is. 
They would, in the main, agree as to the facts, at any rate. 
The positions might eventually be harmonized by saying that 
the original spontaneous acts have their psychical antecedents, 
but are made at random. The reproduced sensations serve to 
make such impulsive outbursts purposive — they are guides. 
The followers of Lotze are, indeed, inclined to regard the 
entire quarrel as one of words merely. Baumann grants the 
"spontaneous activity of the soul," but would restrict the 
term will to such states of psychical activity "as follow upon 
an idea and its evaluation," and sees no reason why the 
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meaning of the term should be enlarged so as to include the 
activity of the mind. 1 According to Wundt all mental activity, 
even that concerned in ideation, is willing. Originally, he 
says, apperception and external action are inseparably bound 
together. The apperceived idea expresses itself in movement 
at once. As soon as the idea of a movement is apperceived, 
and is not inhibited by other ideas, that is, if the attention is 
sufficiently intense, the action inevitably ensues. 

There is no reason, in my opinion, why the term will should 
be applied only to a special case of a fundamental psychical 
phenomenon. The activity preceding the movement is nothing 
different from the activity preceding the idea ; it is, in fact, 
the same psychical state intensified, or the apperception acted 
upon by its content. Similar phenomena should be embraced 
under the same general name, and by "will" we have always 
intended to designate the impulsive nature of the soul. The 
simplest, unimotived, psychical activity does not essentially 
differ from the more complicated, multimotived will-acts. 

Will, then, let us say, is the psychical activity underlying 
all consciousness. Further than this we cannot characterize it. 
We must beware against conceiving it as the metaphysical 
entity which Schopenhauer understands it to be. He finds, 
he believes, this activity in self-consciousness. Let us grant 
for the sake of argument that this is actually the case. 
Instead of simply recording what he so discovers, he at once 
proclaims the discovery in self-consciousness of an abstraction 
called will. Here you come face to face, as it were, he 
declares, with the thing in itself, the principle of the universe, 
that for which philosophers have been so patiently seeking all 
these years. He attributes reality to an abstraction of his 
own fancy ; makes a substance out of what can at most be a 
mere phenomenon ; raises a word to the throne of the uni- 
verse. You come face to face with no such entity at all. 
The thing in itself is not immediate to the philosophizing sub- 
ject in these secret recesses of self-consciousness. You are 
conscious of an inner state only. You immediately infer it to 

1 Baumann, Wundfs Lehre vom Willen. Phil. Monatshefte, vols. 17 and 19. 
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be produced by a psychical activity, and this activity you 
properly term will. 

In every state of consciousness there is, then, a greater or 
less degree of impulsiveness, attention, apperception, or will, 
whatever we may choose to call it. This activity is somehow 
affected; the product of the subject and object, let us say, is a 
sensation or an idea. Apperception is acted upon and reacts. 
When the apperception concentrates itself upon an idea of 
movement to the exclusion of all other ideas, that idea is 
straightway realized. The impulse is in this case determined 
by the nature of the idea ; it is, as Hoffding puts it, " a striving 
after the content of this idea." And the nature of the idea or 
sensation depends upon the state of the individual's appercep- 
tion. They react on each other. The feelings accompanying 
the apperceptive process are also functions of the apperception. 
It is due to the individual difference, say, between the painter's 
apperception and that of the scientist, that the former sees 
quite different things in nature from the latter. 

We find that this psychical activity must, in the first place, 
be affected in some way, in order that it may act; secondly, 
that when it does act, it acts in a certain way which is deter- 
mined by its individual nature. Sometimes it acts impulsively, 
at other times it acts and reacts upon thought ; it is determined 
by its own content, and then, in turn, determines this also. 
We may, by an act of attention, govern the current of thought, 
and suppress our feelings. There is a thorough-going inter- 
action between volition, feeling, and cognition. 

We know now what is meant by will. A general examina- 
tion of this activity reveals some important truths. In the 
first place, we may say that it can never act without being in 
some manner affected. Secondly, the manner of its activity 
depends altogether on certain mental forms, be these the forms 
of space, time, or other so-called intellectual concepts. 

In short, the manner of will-action is determined by general 
laws of thought. All human wills are subject to these laws ; 
they can think in no other terms. In this respect psychical 
action betrays universal similarity. 
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Besides this fundamental similarity, we also find similarities 
in the willing of the individuals of the same nation, as it is 
expressed in actions. We also discover differences between 
different nations. In other words, there is such a thing as 
national character, which is the product of certain definite 
conditions, and which expresses itself in certain pronounced 
actions or customs. Then, the conduct of a nation differs as 
its conditions, differ. There is such a thing as the develop- 
ment of a national will, due always to distinct causes. The 
history of the Jewish people with its variegated experiences 
furnishes an excellent example of this. Furthermore, when 
we examine nations by themselves, we notice that the actions 
of different circles within the whole differ according to their 
circumstances. Finally, there is difference also in the actions 
of individuals, and here too we detect the corresponding 
differences in the conditions. And even the actions of the 
same individual differ at different times, when the conditions 
change. 

If we look, then, at a single individual, we find, in the first 
place, that his will is subject to intellectual laws, that his 
thoughts and actions are dependent upon the time in which 
he lives as well as upon the character of the nation to which 
he belongs, upon the character of his ancestors, upon the con- 
ditions of life into which he has been born, upon the religious, 
political, intellectual, and physical education which he has en- 
joyed, upon his personal experiences, and upon the state of his 
body. " It is generally admitted," says Tyndall, " that the 
man of to-day is the child and product of incalculable ante- 
cedent times. His physical and intellectual textures have been 
woven for him during his passage through phases of history 
and forms of existence which lead the mind back to an abysmal 
past." 1 All the factors mentioned above are determining influ- 
ences on his mode of action. A German philosopher will act 
differently from a South Sea cannibal ; that he does so is alto- 
gether due to conditions. The latter can no more will to 
search for the causes of things than the former can to eat 

1 Fortnightly Review, 1877. Science and Man, p. 594. 
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human flesh, unless, of course, certain influences conducive to 
a change are excited. 

It is noticed, too, that society everywhere presupposes the 
possibility of determining the actions of its members. Its 
laws, its rewards and punishments, its educational efforts, all 
are meant to be determinants of the will. The individual, in 
his dealings with men, acts on the same principle. 

That the conduct of man is determined by certain causes is 
a fact. There can be question only as to how this causation 
takes place. Actions are, as was seen, the external manifesta- 
tions of inner will-activity. Instinctive actions are the results 
of an inner feeling of uneasiness produced either by physio- 
logical conditions or by sense impressions, which occasion 
psychical actions. This psychical side of the instinct depends 
on the general condition of the apperceptive process, which is 
a product of many past conditions, and the stimulus, while the 
bodily expression depends on the nature of the body. The 
impulse is aroused by the presence in consciousness of an idea 
and its relation to apperception. The higher will-acts result 
from the presence in consciousness of many ideas, and the 
preference given to one of them. 

The attention is directed first to one, then to another, until 
it finally chooses one to the exclusion of all others. That it 
chooses or remains fixed upon this one and not that, is due to 
the peculiar nature of the individual apperception or will, which 
nature is, of course, the product of countless influences. It is 
a texture woven for us, not by us. I quote as an example a 
case given by Dr. Ward : 1 " But now take the instance of a 
military officer — possessing real piety and steadfastly purpos- 
ing to grow therein — who receives at the hand of a brother 
officer some stinging and (as the world would say) ' intolerable ' 
insult. His nature flames forth ; his spontaneous impulse, his 
real present desire, is to inflict some retaliation, which shall at 
least deliver him from the ' reproach ' of cowardice. Neverthe- 
less, it is his firm resolve, by God's grace, to comport himself 
Christianly. His resolve contends vigorously against his desire, 

^Dublin Review, July, 1874. 
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until the latter is brought into harmony with his principles." 
In this case the apperception or will at first rivets itself on the 
idea of some destructive effect ; it is involuntary in the sense 
of having been aroused by some external cause. If the atten- 
tion were for a longer space of time fixed upon this idea to the 
exclusion of others, that is, if the mind were unable to turn to 
other ideas, the injurious movement would follow. The state 
of mind resulting in the blow would be the effect of certain 
feelings, these feelings would be due to the nature of the 
apperception, which in turn is the product of race and indi- 
vidual education, etc. Whether a remark made by any one is 
insulting or not, depends altogether on the apperceptive atti- 
tude of the party against whom it is directed. A military man 
would be more likely to flame forth upon hearing a slur than 
the shrewd and careful business-man. The former has been, 
as it were, saturated with certain ideas of honor. The German 
lieutenant would cut you to pieces for saying what would in 
no way affect the American lawyer. Now in the case cited, 
the attention does not remain fixed ; distinct religious teach- 
ings arise in the mind of the offended person and ultimately 
determine his will. That such ideas can arise and inhibit the 
first impulse, is due to the character of the agent, who has 
received a religious training. A savage would not have com- 
ported himself so " Christianly." We have here not a case of 
free-will, as Ward maintains, but an excellent instance of 
determined conduct. 

What often makes deterministic theories objectionable, is 
their failure to recognize the significance of the character or 
will or apperception on motives. On the one hand they place 
these forces impelling the will now in this direction, now in 
that ; on the other, a thing moved, a will utterly helpless, the 
mere shuttlecock of forces. In its craving for logical simplifi- 
cation and classification the human mind often sets up such 
schemes as these. The philosopher makes his analysis, the 
roles are given out, and the play begins. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that motives are nothing apart from the person 
himself ; they are phases or tendencies of the being, the indi- 
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vidual tending now hither, now thither. Whether an idea or 
feeling is to have motive power or not, depends altogether on 
the character of the individual, which has been formed by a 
multitude of influences and conditions, and is continually acted 
upon, while it itself acts upon the contents offered it. Just as 
an object can mean nothing unless it be the object of some 
subject, so also a motive is meaningless except in its relation 
to some person or agent. As was said before, whether an idea 
or sensation or feeling is to have influence on my conduct, 
depends on my character. The prospect of obtaining an 
honorable and lucrative position may not have the slightest 
effect on my behavior, while the desire to pass my time in 
undisturbed reflection may serve as a powerful incentive to me, 
and determine me to act in a way utterly inexplicable to my 
friends. What to me is a motive, may be to another a 
deterrent. The desire for fame which forms so mighty an 
impulse in the case of some men, in no way affected Spinoza. 
It is true, I, as I now exist, am not the creature but the 
creator of motives. Many libertarians have been so over- 
joyed at the discovery of this fact that they straightway laid 
down their work and cheered for free-will, forgetting, for the 
moment, that the active personality, as it now exists, is to be 
and can be accounted for. It is not a causa sui, standing out- 
side of the chain of events, but an activity determined in its 
manner of manifestation by the sum of manifold causes. As 
Wundt asserts: "Character determines the will before all 
motives. The character implicitly contains a sum of psycho- 
logical causes whose total effects we always measure in pre- 
dicting a person's conduct." This character has been formed, 
and the actions resulting from it will depend altogether on the 
nature of its formation. It is not a causeless cause, but 
a caused cause. Wherever several ideas are presented to 
consciousness the choice of the one or the other will be wholly 
determined by the nature of this apperception. And every 
decision of the will reacts upon it, in some manner influencing 
all future action. I have the power to concentrate my thoughts, 
and ward off all disturbances. This power has been acquired; 
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it is the result of education. The child is unable to fix its 
attention, and it is the whole business of the teacher to apply 
such motives as may appeal to the pupil, and assist him in 
acquiring this faculty of attention. 

To sum up briefly : Every action is the product of a chain 
of causes. Man acts in accordance with his character, which 
is determined in its nature by inherited tendencies, education, 
and life-conditions. 

I have attempted to give in the above a statement of the 
facts, avoiding as carefully as possible the use of a terminology 
which is apt to arouse prejudice and to obscure intellectual 
vision. Nor do I intend to offer any metaphysical hypothesis 
concerning this psychical activity. These seem to me to be 
the facts as far as I can discover them in my own conscious- 
ness, and with these facts I am willing to content myself. I 
shall now turn to the examination of some of the deterministic 
and libertarian theories. 

There are mechanical theories which, basing all their argu- 
ments on the existence of matter and motion, examine and 
try to explain the external aspect of volition only, namely 
movements. Every movement is the product of physical 
causes. However purposive an action may appear to be, it is 
of the same nature as the simplest reflex act. Certain useful 
movements of the organism survive. In the course of time 
these movements become more and more complicated. By 
phylogenetic generation and natural adaptation a nerve-appa- 
ratus arises which is so arranged as to be able, in spite of the 
infinite variety of external conditions, to liberate upon external 
stimulation movements that are adapted to the conditions of 
the outer world. The complexity of this apparatus presents 
no difficulty to the explanation. It is not an immediate factor, 
but a gradual development from the lowest stages of movement. 
As Miinsterberg recapitulates : " All muscular contractions 
ensue in consequence of the excitation of the sensorimotor 
apparatus by external stimuli, which conditions movement and 
in a given apparatus necessarily conditions a definite movement. 
This apparatus had to arise through selection. The external 
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material process of every movement, be it reflex, or impulse, or 
voluntary action, is explicable according to the principles of 
physico-chemical science as a necessary occurrence, without the 
help of an immaterial factor." x 

According to this physical view, every movement is phys- 
ically determined. No account is taken of consciousness at all, 
and where it is recognized it is regarded as a mere spectator. 
These movements would go right on in the same way, whether 
consciousness were present or not. At any rate, consciousness 
can neither occasion nor even direct a single change in the 
external world. Every change of this kind would signify a 
violation of the law of the conservation of energy and make 
the world altogether irrational. In order to save this law, 
consciousness can be nothing more than an ' epiphenomenon.' 
It is clear that such a scheme presents the most thorough- 
going physical determinism possible. However simple and 
seductive it may be, it nevertheless disregards certain facts 
that must be taken account of. The chief fault of the theory 
lies in its assuming the unwarrantable metaphysical hypothesis 
that matter is the world-principle and that mind is its function. 
Or it assumes a dualistic standpoint, but regards matter as 
active, consciousness as passive. Now let us not forget, in the 
first place, that consciousness is a fact. Secondly, it is not a 
mere epiphenomenon. Thirdly, if it is something more than 
a function of matter, and yet affected by motion, the law of 
the conservation of energy is as much violated in this case as 
when mind acts on matter. In the fourth place, if it is but a 
function of matter, it is miraculous how a function can philoso- 
phize about itself and that of which it is the function. 

Now we have as little right to say that consciousness is 
the product of external motion as that it produces motion in 
the external world. All that we know and all that we can say 
is, (i) that consciousness is active, and (2) that external move- 
ments correspond to psychical impulses. That the one phe- 
nomenon should in any way be the cause of the other seems 
inconceivable to us, simply because we implicitly base our 

1 Die Willenshandlung. 
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reasoning on the hypothesis that mind and matter are two 
entirely distinct substances, or at any rate, that they are two 
distinct phenomena. This, of course, is an altogether gratuitous 
metaphysical hypothesis, which makes an explanation of the 
facts an impossibility. I can offer no satisfactory hypothesis, 
but it seems to me that until such an hypothesis is forth- 
coming, all we can do is to content ourselves with the facts. 
We have no right to deny certain facts because they do not fit 
into an assumed scheme of the world. We cannot say that 
psychical phenomena cause physical changes, and vice versa, if 
we have already separated these two realms. Still it remains 
a fact that what we call a psychical phenomenon precedes what 
we call a physical phenomenon, and the reverse. A psychical 
impulse is followed by a movement ; how the thing is done, I 
do not know. If the thing is utterly inconceivable on dualistic 
principles, so much the worse for these principles. 

Together with physical determinism we rule out as insuffi- 
cient all such indeterministic theories as base themselves on 
the dualistic hypothesis, and then endeavor to show how a 
psychical impulse or will can exert an influence on matter. 
According to some, the will does not cause motion but simply 
directs it, and hence does not violate the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, because directing requires no putting forth of 
new energy; others say the effort put forth is so small, that 
really you ought not to count it as new energy at all. 

I therefore leave the question as to how movement is caused 
by will-action unanswered ; in fact I repudiate the manner of 
putting the question. — Let me return now to the subject of 
psychical activity, and examine those theories which hold that 
the will is free. What is meant by saying that this psychical 
activity, the will, is free ? Evidently this : The will is not 
subject to the law of causality; it is cause without being effect. 
Freedom means, as Schopenhauer and Kant put it, the faculty 
of beginning a causal series. A man is free when he has the 
power of beginning a causal series without being in any way 
determined thereto. This psychical activity is free when it 
acts without cause ; when the manner of its action depends on 
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no antecedent event. I will to perform a certain act ; nothing 
has determined me to will as I did ; under the same conditions 
I could have willed otherwise. However the view may be modi- 
fied, freedom essentially means a causeless will. 

1 . Now it has been seen, first, that this psychical function can- 
not act unless there be some cause or occasion for its action, and 
that the manner in which it acts depends wholly upon conditions. 
Therefore to assert that the will is free belies the facts. 

2. In the second place, such a thing as free will is inconceiv- 
able. We have psychical activity ; we cannot conceive of this act- 
ing without cause. We cannot think otherwise than in terms of 
causality. If, therefore, we would understand this mental 
activity or will at all, we must inquire into its causes. A free 
will means a will that has no cause, the power to act without a 
sufficient cause ; to postulate this of the will is equivalent to 
waiving all explanation of it. Even those who approach the 
subject from the Kantian standpoint must think in causal terms 
or else forego every attempt at a scientific explanation, for 
knowledge is possible only under certain conditions, the forms 
of the mind. When you repudiate these forms, you simply 
yield up your only possibility of knowing. 

Wherever in the world we have a phenomenon we seek 
for its cause in some antecedent phenomenon or sum of phe- 
nomena. If we acknowledge the application of the law to the 
events of physical nature, and deny its validity in the mental 
sphere, we present an exception to the uniformity of nature. 
And as Bain says : " Where there is no uniformity, there is 
clearly no rational guidance, no prudential foresight." Every 
act, be it ever so insignificant, has its antecedent cause. 
I can sit down or get up as I please, but whether I please 
or not depends on conditions which may be apparent or 
concealed. James holds in his article on "The Dilemma of 
Determinism " that the world would be no less rational if 
actions like the bending into one street rather than into 
another were left to absolute volition. However, such a 
slight deviation from the law would be, as far as the principle 
is concerned, as great a miracle as though the planet Jupiter 
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should sway from its path. It would make the entire universe 
irrational. In the words of Riehl: "However infinitely small 
the difference between such a world and the real one might 
appear to the fancy, for the understanding an infinitely small 
deviation from the law of determination of occurrences, from 
the general law of causality, would still remain an infinitely 
great miracle. There would arise out of the ability to perform 
apparently insignificant acts with absolute freedom, the ability 
to pervert the entire order of nature in continually increasing 
extents. The consequences of a single element of irrationality, 
an exception to the law of causation, could not but make the 
whole of nature irrational, just as a very little amount of 
ferment is able to produce fermentation in an entire organic 
mass. Nature could not exist alongside of an undetermined 
power of freedom." 1 

In order to escape these difficulties many devices are re- 
sorted to. We must think in terms of causality ; true. But, 
nevertheless, the will is free. In order to make these two con- 
tradictions agree, causality is simply interpreted to mean free- 
dom or non-causality. In other words, a special theory of 
causality is manufactured to meet the requirements of the 
libertarian doctrine. Dr. Ward is guilty of such a fabricated 
scheme of harmonizing opposites. He will not grant that 
' free ' and ' uncaused ' are synonyms. There are two kinds of 
causation : in the one case it means a law of uniform phenom- 
enal sequence. By this kind of causation the physical world 
is ruled, the important exception being miracles. But there is 
also such a thing as originative causation. An intelligent sub- 
stance, for example, acts as an originative cause. Such a sub- 
stance is the human soul. Dr. Ward bases his interpretation 
of the causal law on the hypothesis of freedom, which is the 
very thing to be proved. You say, he exclaims, there is no 
such a thing as an originative cause ? Look at the human 
will. You have anti-impulsive will-acts due to the soul's power 
of absolute choice. You say, he continues, that free-will vio- 
lates the causal principle ? Not at all, for what does causation 

1 Riehl: Kriticismus, Bd. 2. Zweiter Theil, p. 243. 
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signify but originative cause ? — It is evident we have here an 
excellent example of the circulus vitiosas. 

Martineau may be accused of the same vicious reasoning. 
The will, he says, is a cause, i.e., "it is something which ter- 
minates the balance of possibilities in favor of this phenom- 
enon rather than that." This notion he applies to the universe, 
then back again to the will. He wants to show that the idea 
of causality applied does not make for determinism but for 
freedom; he begins by assuming that causality equals freedom. 
His false reasoning is very apparent. Determinists say, ac- 
cording to him, every action must have a cause, the will must 
be controlled by motives, for nothing can be without a cause. 
The will cannot be free because of this causal principle. Yes, 
answers Martineau, if causality means that different effects 
must have different causes, then the will is not free. But it is 
not true that different effects must have different causes. The 
will is not determined, because different effects need not have 
different causes. They need not have different causes, because 
in the will we have an example of a cause which has the power 
to determine an alternative, i.e., a free cause. This amounts 
to saying, the will is free because it is free. Martineau also 
asserts that the counterpart of this idea is found in the cosmos 
in a like preferring power. We see nothing of the kind in 
the cosmos unless we read it into the cosmos ourselves. 

3. We observe, then, that a free will is wholly inconceivable; 
it violates the law of causality. The psychological investiga- 
tion has already shown that it contradicts the facts. We must 
now also insist that, if the will is free, it is utterly useless to 
attempt to determine it. And yet everybody acts on the con- 
viction that this may be done. If nothing can determine it, 
what is the use of education, of laws, of arguments, of 
entreaties, of moral suasion, of punishment, and all those 
means employed to determine conduct ? How can an utterly 
groundless willing be in any way held responsible ? The vol- 
untary activity has been initiated without being caused. 
Hence nothing can be done to affect it. Like a deus ex 
machina, the free will enters upon the scene of action, and in 
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the same mysterious manner disappears. How can it be 
approached, this guilty party ? Why offer it motives if these 
have no influence ? Besides, if the will does not come under 
the causal law, why speak of its development during the 
various periods of race and individual life ? If it cannot be 
determined, how explain the influences of disease and stimu- 
lants on it ? Why should it ever degenerate ? What becomes 
of it in sleep ? Where is it in the hypnotized state ? What 
would morality be to a person absolutely free ? " Indeter- 
minism," says Riehl, "would subject our moral life to con- 
tingency." The free will cannot be impelled by reason to act; 
it can in no way be determined to adopt the more reasonable 
course, but acts groundlessly. Nor can conscience be of avail, 
nor remorse, nor any other ethical feeling. A person acting 
without cause would be utterly unreliable ; in fact, the ideal free 
man's actions would resemble those of the lunatic. To desire 
such freedom would, indeed, as Leibniz exclaims, be to desire to 
be a fool. Or, in Schelling's words : "To be able to decide for 
A and non-A without any motives whatsoever, would, in truth, 
simply be a prerogative to act in an altogether irrational manner." 

I also fail to see in what respect the cause of libertarianism 
is helped by granting that the will cannot act without motives, 
but that it is, in some cases, able to choose one motive to the 
exclusion of the other, and that, too, without cause. The 
same fallacy obtains in the reasoning, whether you extend or 
limit this faculty of the will to begin a new causal series. 
When Martineau asserts the will to be a cause "which ter- 
minates the balance of possibilities in favor of this phenomenon 
rather than that," he maintains absolute freedom of volition, 
and lays himself open to all the objections urged above. 

4. To say that the will is free, in the sense of being 
uncaused, is to make it altogether inconceivable. If the 
causal law cannot be applied to this psychical activity, nothing 
can be said of it at all, perhaps not even that it exists, for we 
are not, I believe, directly conscious of it ; and even if we 
were, we should have to be conscious of it in terms of con- 
sciousness. We can speak and think only in intellectual 
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terms. Many attempts have been made to bring some 
meaning into this notion of freedom, but without success. 
Every undertaking of this kind ends, and must end, in con- 
tradictions, which ought to convince philosophers of the futility 
of their efforts to think otherwise than in terms of thought. 
Right here is the point, they will reply, you are applying forms 
of thought to the phenomena of mind, but you forget that 
they are but forms. When you theorize concerning the will, 
when you look at will-acts, it must necessarily seem to you 
that the will is determined, because you are applying mental 
forms. But strip your mind of all these categories, and you 
have the Ding an sick, the real thing in itself, " wie es leibt mid 
lebt" as the Germans say. You must think of it without 
applying mental functions at all, and then you have the intel- 
ligible self. This intelligible self is uncaused, free. In the 
same breath Kant holds the intelligible to be " unerkennbar" 
and proceeds to describe it in detail. According to Kant's 
own statements and principles, the thing in itself is unknow- 
able. Besides, it is a violation of his own principles even to 
hypostasize any such being as the thing in itself. It is an 
abstraction — a something supposed to be the bearer of the 
mental functions. These we abstract, and then set up this 
logical creation of ours as a reality. According to Kantian 
philosophy such a product of the functions of the intellect is 
a phenomenon merely, no reality. 

Schopenhauer, who has used the foulest language against 
philosophers for juggling with words, straightway falls into the 
same evil ways himself, and fairly revels in contradictory state- 
ments. After having denied motiveless willing, he suddenly 
discovers that where there is responsibility there is freedom. 
Every act is the necessary outcome of character, but this 
empirical character is the product of an intelligible character 
or freedom. The thing in itself is will ; of this the philo- 
sophical subject is immediately conscious. This metaphysical 
entity Schopenhauer takes out of the phenomenal order, thus 
freeing it from the law of causality. Man's free intelligible 
character expresses itself in his "unfree" empirical character. 
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Now, in the first place, this intelligible self is a mere 
abstraction. We think in certain forms. We are still employ- 
ing these functions when we abstract from the characteristics 
of knowledge a something, which we assume to be their 
bearer. It is therefore an error to hold that we are immedi- 
ately conscious of a being utterly free from the forms of 
thought. We are by no means conscious of such an abstrac- 
tion ; it is a creation of our reason. Besides, according to 
Schopenhauer himself, your consciousness is but a manifesta- 
tion of the thing in itself, or will. You, therefore, have here 
in consciousness no direct communication with the " ent- 
schleierter Wille," after all, but with its objectification only. 
Finally, how can the intelligible will, to which no categories 
are to be applied, be said to make the empirical self ? 

The long and short of it is, the thing in itself is a mean- 
ingless abstraction. It is, as Kant says, the Grenzbegriff of 
the understanding, to be negatively designated only. And 
even when we apply negative terms to it, we are applying 
mental forms, are we not ? 

Similar objections must be raised against other metaphysical 
theories which undertake to square the circle. According to 
Green, for example, there is reproduced in man's consciousness 
an eternal consciousness, " not existing in time, but the condi- 
tion of there being an order in time ; not an object of expe- 
rience, but the condition of there being an intelligent 
experience, and, in this sense, not ' empirical,' but ' intel- 
ligible.' " * In these words, man's consciousness is set over 
and against the eternal consciousness. In the former, the 
latter is reproduced. The term " reproduced " implies cau- 
sality ; the eternal nature reproduces itself in the other. 
Besides employing this causal notion, which is, according 
to hypothesis, a condition inherent in Divine intelligence, the 
further error is made of holding one being against another. 
This means individualization ; we have, therefore, parts, indi- 
vidual personalities, besides a supreme personality. Mental 
forms that have reality only in the phenomenal world which 

1 Green, Prolegomena, B. I, Ch. Ill, Sec. 74, p. 79. 
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they create are here applied to a Divine intelligence. I am 
not a unity, Green tells me, for unity is merely a characteristic 
of my knowledge, but a manifestation of the Supreme One; 
as though the latter terms were not, every one of them, also 
functions of knowing only, and, therefore, inapplicable to reality. 

But let us overlook these contradictions. Let us grant that 
man's consciousness is a reproduction of the eternal conscious- 
ness. Then the former is not that absolute free cause it is 
held to be. 

Green next finds that all things in nature are determined by 
the self-originating mind in the universe. There is beside this 
determination, he says, another sense in which we ourselves 
are not so much determined by it as identified by it with itself, 
a mode, the subject of its self-communication. All this is 
utterly unintelligible on the supposition that space, time, and 
the intellectual concepts are forms only, having reality within 
the phenomenal world. 

In short, causality is, like the others, an intellectual form, 
and as such has reality only in the phenomena which it orders. 
This category cannot be applied to the principle itself. Green 
admits this, but forgets his own admission. Taking the world 
as a whole, he speaks of it as the effect of the unifying 
principle. 

Now let us, for a moment, admit that the agent is the cause 
of the phenomenal world. Let us understand the case cor- 
rectly. The agent is a unifying principle ; he creates phe- 
nomena, and creates them according to the forms inherent in 
his nature. Is, then, this creation of his a free act ? He 
creates a phenomenal world, but he creates it (a) uncon- 
sciously, and (b) could create no other ; he must always create 
one like this ; it must be in space and time. Its events are 
cause and effect. A free principle we could not understand 
to be compelled to act according to forms. And Green dis- 
tinctly states that the agent in thus creating knowledge is a 
free cause. The agent, however, does not feel himself free in 
this respect, however free he may seem to himself to be as 
regards other acts. 
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The trouble with Green's position is that it is a metaphysical 
hypothesis which sins against all the demands of a true 
hypothesis ; it contradicts itself, and fails to explain the facts. 
In truth, the metaphysical system is still to be discovered 
which can present a conceivable doctrine of free will. Accord- 
ing to Green, I am a manifestation of the Godhead ; not a 
unity, but the part of a greater unity — a phenomenon merely. 
And yet this phenomenon feels itself as a personality, and 
philosophizes concerning itself and the Supreme One, whose 
manifestation it is. This is as though the function of seeing 
should make for itself a philosophy of the eye and theorize 
concerning its relation to the eye. Of course, " bei Gott ist 
alles moglich!" This phenomenon or manifestation feels 
itself to be a person, one different from every other one and 
the Godhead. But it only thinks it is, says Green, because of 
certain inherent characteristics. A function, then, is endowed 
with other functions. 1 

There are, it is said, certain facts which make for free will. 
" I hold, therefore," says Sidgwick, "that against the formidable 
array of cumulative evidence offered for Determinism, there is 
but one argument of real force ; the immediate affirmation of 
consciousness in the moment of deliberate action." 2 

1. Now, if it were really true that we have a consciousness 
of being free in the sense in which this term has been used, 
this feeling would have as little weight as a scientific proof as 
the feeling that the sun moves around the earth has for 
astronomy. Where a man accepts this "immediate intuition 
of the soul's freedom " as a proof of its actuality, he is simply 
asserting that his soul is free because he feels it to be free. 3 

2. And even granting that such a feeling can prove any- 
thing, must we not show (1) that it exists, (2) what it tells us ? 

1 We may say that metaphysicians proceed from the assumption that the will is 
free, and then try to find an hypothesis making this possible. Theologians, on 
the other hand, first make their hypothesis, and then assert either freedom or 
determination, according as the hypothesis seems to demand it. Given a good 
and just God, sin and punishment, find the nature of the will. Given an abso- 
lute, omniscient Creator, find the nature of the will. 

2 Methods of Ethics, p. 67. 3 Dr. Ward. 
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Libertarians claim that men are conscious of being free, and 
see herein a proof of their thesis. But the all-important 
question is, whether men really say and believe themselves to 
be free in the sense in which these philosophers claim that 
they are. The libertarian throws into this consciousness his 
entire doctrine, thereby garbling the facts to suit his theory. 

It is necessary, therefore, to analyze this consciousness of 
freedom. Before the volition takes place there may be present 
in consciousness a feeling that I can do either this or that. In 
the moment of willing no such feeling exists, while after the 
act has been willed and executed I say to myself, I might have 
done otherwise. Now all the possibilities of action occur to 
me, my mind is in a different state, certain painful feelings 
that formerly exerted an irresistible influence are no longer 
present, or only dimly remembered. All the conditions being 
changed, I feel as though I could have acted differently. And 
so I could have done, if only I had willed differently, and so I 
could have willed differently, if only the conditions of willing 
had been different. I can do what I will to do; I am free to 
get up or sit down, free to go home or stay here, to give up 
all my prospects in life, if only I will to do so. Never does 
my consciousness tell me that a volition is uncaused, that 
there was no reason for my willing as I did will, that the will 
is the absolute beginning of an occurrence, that at any moment 
any volition may arise regardless of all antecedent processes. 
Least of all does it tell me that I am the manifestation of an 
intelligible self which I feel to be free. 

If, then, this feeling has any value as evidence, it proves no 
more than the logical possibility of acting otherwise. Besides, 
I cannot grant that this so-called sense of freedom is an 
immediate consciousness. The subject simply reasons con- 
cerning his acts, weighs the different possibilities against each 
other. If any feeling accompanies this process, it is due to a 
misconception. 

But do I feel that I could have willed otherwise ? I think 
not. I may reason about my willing, and finally conclude that 
I could have willed otherwise. I may feel that there was a 
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possibility of willing otherwise than as I did will. But I am 
reasoning when I say that under the same conditions I could 
have willed otherwise. And this conclusion, for it is a conclu- 
sion, is due to the agent's ignorance of causes. To this 
ignorance Spinoza attributes the entire subjective illusion of 
freedom. At any rate our immediate consciousness gives us 
no account whatever of the real question, viz., whether we will 
without cause. As we have seen, the action is the expression 
of the person's character. With this character the agent 
identifies himself, and, being unconscious of the influences 
that have moulded this personality of his, he regards his will 
as an originative faculty. 

Against those who so strongly emphasize the sense of 
freedom, we may urge the deterministic standpoint generally 
accepted in all the affairs of life. We regard the actions of 
men as necessary functions of their character. In all historical 
sciences, we invariably seek for the causes of events, we 
analyze the characters of the actors, and show the influences of 
the times and surroundings. Our entire social life is based 
on the conviction that under certain conditions men will act 
in a certain way. That this is so, let the methods of education 
and government attest. 

The feeling of responsibility is also urged against determin- 
ism, and accepted as a proof of liberty. This, however, may 
be explained. The person regards every voluntary action of 
his as the expression of his personality, with which he identifies 
himself, even though it is the product of manifold causes. 
It is held that if a man could be taught to recognize his 
conduct as a necessary outcome of certain conditions, he would 
cease to blame himself for it. This might be the case if he 
regarded his personality as something over and against certain 
moving forces, pushing the will now hither now thither. He 
feels himself as an agent, the acts as his acts, and sees no 
reason why this self from which the acts emanated, should not 
be held responsible. 

But if action is the necessary expression of character, and 
character the necessary product of conditions, why hold any 
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one responsible, even though he feel himself responsible ? If 
man's acts are the effects of causes, why punish him for what 
he cannot help ? Because punishment is a powerful deter- 
mining cause. Why should I be held responsible for my deeds ? 
" The reply is," in Tyndall's words, "the right of society to 
protect itself against aggressive injurious forces, whether they 
be bound or free, forces of nature or forces of man." 1 Punish- 
ment can have a meaning only in a deterministic scheme of 
things. We can by education make a moral being out of man, 
that is, determine him to act for the social good. As Riehl 
expresses it epigrammatically: "Man is not held responsible 
because he is by birth a moral being; he becomes a moral 
being because he is held responsible." 

There are many men who, while acknowledging the argu- 
ments of the deterministic theory to be unanswerable, yet 
reject it on practical grounds. However, even if it were so 
that man cannot live by it, this would by no means impair its 
truth. The fact that the knowledge of certain things might 
produce injurious consequences can have no weight with the 
philosopher. Truth is one thing, expediency another. The 
history of the world has shown us thus far that we need have 
no fear of the truth. The proclamation of new truths has 
invariably been met with denunciations. Morality was believed 
to be in danger, but gradually the hated theory became an 
axiom, and the world is living right on. 

The deterministic theory is not, as has been claimed, a 
discouraging and paralyzing doctrine. On the contrary, the 
knowledge that we are determined must determine us to avoid 
certain conditions and seek others more favorable. Determinism 
does not destroy the energy of action. Fatalistic nations like 
the Mohammedans were far more energetic than Christian 
ascetics, who believed in the will's absolute freedom. Deter- 
minism is the strongest motive to action. If I am exceedingly 
desirous of fame how can the knowledge that this desire has 
been caused by conditions affect me ? Why should it make 
me less ambitious ? If I have been morally educated, I shall 

1 Fortnightly Review. 1877. Science and Man, p. 612. 
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continue to strive after certain things in spite of my belief in 
determinism. I shall go right on deliberating and choosing as 
heretofore, and make an effort to live an honorable, useful life. 
" Now when it is said by a fatalist," Butler writes, " that the 
whole constitution of nature, and the actions of men, that 
every thing and every mode and circumstance of every thing, 
is necessary, and could not possibly have been otherwise, it is 
to be observed, that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles and to 
certain ends ; because all this is a matter of undoubted experi- 
ence, acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every 
moment, be conscious of." 1 "The author of nature then being 
certainly of some character or other, notwithstanding necessity, 
it is evident this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular 
character of benevolence, veracity, and justice, in him, which 
attributes are the foundation of religion, as with any other 
character ; since we find their necessity no more hinders men 
from being benevolent than cruel ; true than faithless; just 
than unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust." 2 

Frank Thilly. 
University of the State of Missouri. 

1 Analogy of Religion. Ch. vi, p. 1 53. 

2 Analogy of Religion. Ch. vi, p. 159. 



